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THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS PUPIL. 
“BOTH PUZZLED.” 


HO of us has not seen and known this schoolmaster 

of the olden time, here so faithfully pictured by the 
artist ?—schoolmaster not teacher, for we will call him by his 
right name. Who of us hasn’t felt him, and what boy of us 
all, smarting from his tongue or his rod, hasn't secretly 
meditated vengeance when we should grow big enough to 
inflict it upon him? But the promised dies zrae somehow 
never came; our anger cooled as the blistered hand forgot 
its smart, or the red streak across the back faded to flesh- 
color again. 

An acquaintance with his successors, and a wider experi- 
ence of the world, taught us that he was not in tempera 
sinner above all other sinners, and we came, in time, to know 
that pupil and teacher must see things differently, looking at 
them from different points and with eyes at opposite ends of 
the glass. At all events, we found that it wasn’t customary, 
gentlemanly, or Christian, to mete out such retribution for 
wrongs fancied or real, and we never did. 

But now, for a moment, look at the master in the picture. 
Begin with his eyes ; they are the eyes of a mask, they open 
into the vacuity behind them. Cut off from them the rest 
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of the face, as Vinnie Ream hides features in the photographs 
she moulds from, and you might easily suppose you were 
looking into the muzzles of a double-barrelled fowling-piece. 

Nothing is in them, and you see it. And that face as a 
whole—it is as expressionless of thought as is a sirloin of 
beef; you could almost imagine the lines upon it to have 
been made by the knife of the carver. One could fashion of 
wood and upon the lathe, a more expressive countenance. 
Let your eye light upon it from above; it looks as you could 
believe a clearing in the edge of aswamp would look toa 
hawk flying over it. Woods behind it, woods skirting its 
sides and its edges. 

But he is the schoolmaster, he must seem intelligent if he 
isn’t; and inthe ratio that he isn’t so the hair is brushed 
up in a heap to show all the forehead there is, while he 
scorns the aid of his spectacles, and looks clean over them 
and as far as he can, into that nebula before him. 

“ Both puzzled.” I should think so. The boy is, knows 
it, and shows it. The master is as much, and knows it as 
well, but does he look so? He can’t untie the knot, and 
straighten out the tangle, of course not, but if he hasn’t any 
knowledge, he has learned a kind of wisdom that serves him, 
instead. To show his ignorance would seem little short of a 
national calamity, he thinks, and so “ You can take that as a 
part of your next lesson, sir, for our time is up.” The boy 
isn’t anxious to taste to-morrow of what burnt his mouth the 
day before; he doesn’t renew the question, you may be cer- 
tain, and the teacher when to-morrow comes, has drawn his 
slow train by that station entirely forgetting to stop there. 

There is nothing zzvzting in that face or figure, is there ? 
Nothing that stimulates the little fellow’s thought and un- 
locks his tongue. Nothing warming, save that little some- 
thing dangling from the right hand. The urchin must feel 
in his presence as a thermometer, in close neighborhood to 
aniceberg. His faculties coil up, shrink in upon themselves, 
grownumb. Thoughts and things run speedily down towards 
zero. No wonder the question asked is of “ naught ;” naught 
else seems so appropriate, seems possible, even. Is it a fancy 
of mine, or is it a sly touch of the artist, a delicate stroke of 
his genius, that this is the question raised? Nothing inviting! 
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Even the coat is buttoned to the chin. What pupil ever 
worked his way through the thick, tough integuments, and 
reached the heart of the master, beneath? And that lip 
thrust out toward the boy. I can see other things in it, but 
this to me is plainest—some measure of contempt for the 
lad before him. Delsarte himself might have helped the 
painter to that feature. 

The only thing in the figure that indicates openness, that 
wins the slightest confidence toward him, is the extended left 
arm and leg. To sit with both legs under him and both 
arms about him, would betray too much poise, alertness, too 
much of the watch-dog. That is the position one assumes 
when he has gathered himself, and sits coiled, ready for a 
spring. There is offence and defence in it, and nothing 
else. Ina schoolmaster, even in this one, that would be too 
repellent. But he runs no risk in his present attitude, his 
reputation is such that he can afford this slight concession to 
human nature, to boy nature, and he makes it. Especially 
when he has in that right hand of his so cogent an argument, 
“the last argument to which kings resort,”’ be those kings 
monarchs of realms or of school-rooms. The last argument, 
did I say? The last now, let us hope, but if my memory be 
not at fault, it was once occasionally the first, sometimes, 
the only. 

But there is before us another figure than that of the 
schoolmaster, and herein lies the pathos of the picture—the 
little fellow in front whose face is as blank as his slate, but 
whose whole attitude is a mute appeal to our sympathy, and 
should have been to his tormenter’s. We instinctively take 
sides with him and against you, you stony old Rhadaman- 
thus. A word in your ear, sir; you will please not use upon 
our client, that scourge of small cords—at least not while we 
are around. It might lead to an unpleasantness —a “ scene,” 
they sometimes call it. We should dislike to show our dis- 
respect for authority of any kind, even for yours. And as 
a certain Judge said of a certain Mayor not far away, we 
honor the office if not the man that holds it. <A “stupid” 
is he? you’re another. And so there’s a pair of you. But 
how could he be otherwise, pray tell us? Things don’t sprout 
in the winter. How could his ideas break through such a 
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crust as you have frozen over them, and grow in such an 
atmosphere? I don’t care if a string does hang in loops 
from his pocket, and his pants are rolled up, and his head is 
frowzy. There’s anxiety as well as ignorance, in his face, 
and a pleading in hiseyes. Don’t you see it? he’s in trouble 
and it’s an honest trouble. His question is a fair one, there’s 
a point toit. It is even ingenious, but there’s no trap in it, 
to catch you. We must have been thinking, turning over 
and again that problem in multiplication, or he wouldn’t have 
found this difficulty. Help tide him over the sand bar on 
which he has struck. You can’t? Then quit shamming, 
you old hypocrite! Get down from the throne where you 
have lorded it so long, abdicate your crown, break in two 
your wand of office, seize your hat and rush out of the vil- 
lage, anywhither, so you get beyond the limits of the district 
and of the profession you have so long disgraced. Buy a 
spade and go ditch for a living, or sue for a brakeman’s 
place on a freight train. Hasten away, you old humbug, 
hasten! everybody, even the boys, now detect your ears 
under the lion’s skin, and if you do not add wings to your 
speed, not staying even for the wages you never earned, I 
fear you may fare in the end, as did your great prototype 
in the fable. 

Of course, dear friends, this is a picture of the old-time 
schoolmaster—like Goldsmith’s in the “ Deserted Village,” 
it is all of the past. No one of us, or of our acquaintance, 
sat for this portrait, not we. “ Let the galled jade wince, 
our withers are unwrung,” we can all say, and our pupils can 
echo it for us. Are we quite certain of this? Fy, what a 
question! “To be sure” we are, there isn’t a feature of it 
that we recognize in ourselves or in our fellows of the craft. 

Who dares to say of us, that we don’t carry about with us 
certificates of soundness and safety from the proper inspect- 
ors, with full permits to ply upon certain waters? that we are 
ever caught napping at our posts? that when asked we 
haven’t reasons to give as plenty as blackberries? that we 
ever darken counsel by words without knowledge, like a cer- 
tain fish, inking the waters to conceal what we would hide? 
that we ever have a sinister reason for telling the scholars, 
one after another floored by an athletic difficulty, that it will 
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do them good to wrestle with it till the next day? that we 
don’t always come fresh to our recitations, fairly redolent 
of works consulted? that our knowledge doesn’t, with 
much of a margin, overlap in all directions, that of our 
classes? that, in a word, we are not making authorities of 
ourselves in certain specialties, and rounding ourselves out, 
as best we can, in the whole circle of studies, making our- 
selves, as Charles Lamb phrases it, at least “ superficially 
omniscient ?” ; 

And who is there so ignorant of us as to hint that we are 
careless of the precious material upon which we are daily 
working? that we haven’t won the confidence of our pupils 
and they, ours? that we drive, but do nct lead? that their 
hearts are not in their daily work nor, in ours, so that nothing 
in the school-room seems trivial to them or to us? that we 
fail to convince them that their interests or ours are identi- 
cal? that we donot make learning attractive to them, neutral- 
izing for them the pain it costs them, by the pleasure we 
show them it yields, and that we do not stretch our minds 
upon theirs, kindling intg enthusiastic glow the life smoulder- . 
ing in them, breathing so much of ourselves into them as is 
needful for this, willing to spend and be spent if so be that 
we may inspire in them a quenchless desire to know and 
to be? 

Who? No one, of course, no one. It is all in my imagina- 
tion—it is a jest, if it please you, a joke. 





In the manufacture of refracting telescopes the English 
now stand at the head. Mr. A. Clark’s twenty-inch object 
glass, mounted in the Chicago Observatory, has been the 
marvel of the world. This observatory and those at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Pulkowa, Russia, have stood foremost. 
Within the past year a twenty-five inch object-glass has been 
mounted by the Messrs. Cook, of York, Eng., and much is 
expected of it, though it will be necessary to take it out of 
England to give its power fair scope. With every increase 
of magnifying power it becomes essential to secure a greater 
purity of the atmosphere. 
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Hinis on Discipline 


HINTS ON DISCIPLINE AND SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
MOTHERS THE FIRST TEACHERS. 


URING the days of infancy the mother, by her “teach- 
ings and influence,” instils into the heart of the child 
the germs of those characteristics which, in time to come, 
will distinguish him from all the world beside; or rather, 
she incites and nurtures those embryo qualities and feelings 
which already exist in a latent or dormant state. In after 
years it is the teacher’s peculiar province to invigorate 
those characteristics, and so develop the mental, moral and 
physical powers, as to fix indelibly the noble impressions 
first made by the dearest and kindest of earthly friends. It 
is from mothers alone that children will “ learn as if by in- 
stinct.” In early childhood they are therefore the best of 
all teachers ; but as time rolls on and the child merges into 
the boy, the nature of our institutions, in conjunction with 
domestic or public duties, compels the parent to delegate her 
powers, duties, and privileges to another. That other is the 
teacher—tutor or preceptor—the /ocum tencns of the parent 
in all scholastic or educational matters. 


THE PARENTAL SUBSTITUTE. 


The teacher may be regarded, for the time being, as the 
common parent of all the children under his charge, and is 
justified in treating them in every respect as if they were 
really his own. The teacher’s responsibility is, however, 
much greater than that of any individual parent, inasmuch 
as his “ collective family” is much larger than that of any 
“home circle.” There is scarcely a domestic circle in the 
land in which the “ head of the house” (notwithstanding his 
moral influence and other parental advantages,) has not 
more than once deemed it his duty to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment on some member of his family. This he did with 
the view of reforming the “little culprit,” and also for the 
sake of example; hoping thereby to deter his other child- 
ren from committing similar offences. For reasons identical 
with these the teacher uses similar means to produce like 
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results. The abolition or continuance of corporal punish- 
ment in our schools is a subject which has been discussed 
with much interest throughout the length and breadth of 
the land; and, strange to say, it is a question on which 
the greatest teachers and most learned men of the age have 
taken opposite views. Some of the States—New Jersey for 
instance—passed laws prohibiting corporal punishment in 
the public schools; but ere many months elapsed the re- 
spective legislatures had to repeal these enactments, the 
“ moral suasion system” not having been successful in win- 


‘ning “little offenders” to a right sense of duty. Events 


proved that a middle course was best—that corporal punish- 
ment should not be abolished, but that it should be resorted 
to as seldom as possible; only when all other legitimate 
means of reformation had been tried and found to fail. Effi- 
cient school government is not a tyranny. It is an arrange- 
ment for the public good, placing the teacher in the position 
of parent, to each and all under his tuition—to children not 
his own. This arrangement tends to promote the welfare 
of the governor and the governed, and is made by the 
parents and guardians of the pupils for their good—not for 
the teacher’s special convenience. 


IMPARTIALITY. 


The teacher’s government, patriarchal in essence, should 
be equal in application and impartial in every respect. Big 
and little, rich and poor, male and female, should be equal 
in his sight. He should never punish one child for faults 
tolerated in another—never “ wink” at the offences of the 
larger pupils whilst he notes the “shortcomings” of the 
younger. Nothing could be so subversive of good or effi- 
cient government. He should have no preferences, no favor- 
ites. His rule should be the personification of equality and 
uniformity. The neglected child of poverty should be as 
dear to him as the son of opulence and ease. The teacher 
has to deal with the interior—with the heart and mind—not 
with the exterior. The dress or address, the manners or 
family connections of the more fortunate pupils should never 
influence him to favor them above their companions of an 
humbler sphere, who may happen to be more bashful and 
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less forward. His tone should be as kind and his manner as 
cordial toward the one as the other. He should endeavor 
to attract all and repel none—to succeed he must have no 
prejudices and make no exceptions. The sun of his love 
must shine equally on all. Indeed it has been well said that 
“children often need sympathy more than government,” and 
that “encouragement is a more poweriul agent than 
censure.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


With children (as with full grown people) attachment 
always follows respect—esteem always precedes affection 
and love. To gain this esteem, attachment and love, the 
teacher must be gentle, affable, and courteous,—a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word—and in addition, must take 
a deep interest in the welfare of his pupils—sharing their 
joys and sympathizing with them in their little sorrows. 
His future success depends, in a great measure, on the first 
impressions produced by him after entering on the dis- 
charge of his duties. For this reason, if for no other, he 
should commence as he would continue, and vice versa 
When pupils discover that a teacher entertains doubts of his 
own ability, and that he is deficient in confidence or self-re- 
liance, they consider him as half conquered, and are sure to 
put his misgivings to the test, and to “complete the con- 
quest,” should his skill and fortitude fall short of the 
occasion. 

DECISION AND FIRMNESS. 


Every teacher, whether public or private, should be pos- 
sessed (or endeavor to possess and improve) the faculties of 
decision and firmness, so that he may determine quickly and 
act promptly in accordance with his sense of duty. Deci- 
sion of character is the first element of success in the prac- 
tice of the educational profession ; and, as “‘a courageous 
heart and resolute mind are omnipotent,” there should be 
no hesitation apparent in the teacher’s manner—no vacilla- 
tion visible in his conduct. When he decides he should be 
sure to decide justly. When he issues orders he should 
compel obedience. He should always mean what he says, 
and say what he means. “ Unless in case of error,” as Locke 
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affirms, “his words should be irrevocable.” Then will his 
pupils confide in his justice, and, as Milton well observes: 
“None will question the equity of his decisions.” He 
should do all things as he thinks best—best for his pupils— 
best for himself—best for the public. Possessing these qual- 
ifications, loving what is right, revering justice, acting in 
accordance with religious and patriotic principles, and with 
the God-like desire to do good, failure is impossible—suc- 
cess is certain. Such a party will be a good, if not a great 
teacher. 
NOT WISE TO EXHIBIT SUSPICION. 


The teacher should be particularly careful not to exhibit 
distrust, or appear to entertain suspicions of his pupils-in 
any case, individually or collectively. Such “ weakness” on 
his part would not only decrease their respect for himself 
personally, but would actually tend to make them what he 
desires them not to be. If he have good reasons to believe 
or suspect that a boy is vicious, or idle, and inclined to be 
troublesome, he may possibly, with a little tact and judg- 
ment, reform him by adopting an opposite course. The 
“ delinquent” in such cases is often won from his evil ways 
by the teacher apparently placing unlimited confidence in 
him, by appointing him to some responsible position in the 
school fre tem., and by occasionally requesting his assist- 
ance in teaching or in some other capacity. The judicious 
use of this ruse will be almost sure to transform the “ back- 
slider” into a good, industrious, trustworthy boy. 


TO LOOK ON BOTH SIDES OF A PUPIL’S CHARACTER. 


If a pupil be wild, idle, troublesome, or disposed to evil 
ways, it is not wise or even prudent for the teacher to look 
altogether on the dark side of his character. He should be 
made to understand that the teacher’s gaze is fixed on the 
bright side also—that his good qualities have been noted as 
well as his bad ones, and that no matter how reprehensible 
his acts, still it is believed his intentions may have been 
good. In other words, while censuring his conduct it is wise 
to give him credit for many praiseworthy intentions. This 
course being nearer to nature than the former will be more 
correct, because it will present to the pupil a stronger and 
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more perfect likeness of himself; and, as time rolls away, 
the probabilities are that he will gradually become con- 
scious of his errors and at last be induced to abandon or avoid 
them. The teacher, however, cannot be too careful in be- 
stowing his commendations. Always strictly just and hon- 
est? he will not, of course, offer them unless they have been 
merited. Boys, like older folks, can distinguish between 
praise and flattery—they will not fail to look upon the one 
as honest payment of a just debt, and upon the other as a 
sinister present. ‘“ Verbal bribes,” like bribes in general, 
are certain signs of weakness, and he who offers them 
deserves nothing but scorn and contempt. Pupils should 
be encouraged, not flattered. When they act so as to de- 
serve approbation they should receive their meed of praise. 
He who always scolds and never recognizes, or is never sa- 
tisfied with a child’s efforts, is sure to break his spirit and 
destroy in him every desire to please; since all his deeds— 
good or bad—meet with the same reception. Ifa pupil has 
done‘his best he can do no more. He then merits commen- 
dation, not censure. The teacher should be careful to dis- 
crimate between indolence and want of ability—between 
faults arising from an evil disposition and those which may 
be ascribed to an error of judgment. 


INNOCENT UNTIL PROVED GUILTY. 


The teacher should be particularly careful not to believe 
a pupil guilty of an offence until the charge is clearly proved 
by reliable evidence. “Innocent until proved guilty” 
should be the motto of the school as well as of the hall of 
justice. The reputation of a child, sacred as that of an 
adult, should be treated as delicately as possible. These 
rules, tempered by kindly feeling, will tend to show that the 
teacher entertains a high regard for his pupils, and that he 
considers them honorable and trustworthy. His esteem and 
good opinion will have no small effect in making them what 


all would wish them to be—a credit to themselves and to 
their friends. 
MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Most of the insubordination, disorder, and negligence 
occasionally visible in some schools may be traced to the 
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monotonous character of the programme, to lack of interest 
in the respective studies, and to prolonged restraint without 
sufficient time being allotted at intermissions for the escape 
of “the pent up animal spirits.” For this reason “ the inter- 
missions” should be sufficiently long and sufficiently numer- 
ous; and it would be advisable to occasionally introduce a 
little variety into the regular daily or weekly routine of 
work. This may be accomplished by means of recitations, 
“special readings,” “musical entertainments,” etc. Such 
variations will be valuable aids in promoting discipline, and 
without their assistance the most experienced teacher will 
often find it difficult to excite and maintain sufficient interest 
in the respective exercises, or to wake up mind in the fullest 
and truest sense of the word. Such variations act as a “safety 
valve” in one sense, and as a “fly-wheel” in another. They 
will seldom fail to interest even the most indolent, and will 
so engross the attention of the more unruly as to prevent 
them being troublesome. Such exercises, like David’s harp, 
never fail to expel the spirit of discord; and, in addition, 
they tend to elevate the mind, cultivate the taste, soothe the 
passions and supply a plenitude of harmless recreation. 
Now, thanks to the enlightened spirit of the age, musical 
instruments are considered indispensable necessaries in 
every respectable school—and every school should be re- 
spectable. In such schools the pupils preside at the piano, 
in turn, and play voluntaries whilst the classes are marching 
to or from the class-rooms, and, on ordinary occasions, 
many of them remain in to practice during the intermis- 
sions. The otcasional variation of the programme, so as to 
allow these exercises a more prominent place, will not only 
elevate the affections and create a love for the school and its 
officers, but likewise help in the education of citizens and 


patriots fully equal to the worthies of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 


G. V. LE Vaux. 





As artists and sculptors aim at the highest perfection in 
their work, so he that deals with the human mind should 
have the inspiration of the highest ideal. 
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The Pedagogue in Literature. 


THE PEDAGOGUE IN LITERATURE. 


“Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi, 
Doctores elementa velint ut discere primo.””—HoRAce. 


As good-natured schoolmasters sometimes give bon-bons to thetr boys that 
they may be willing to learn the first elements. 


HAT a rara avis a schoolmaster of the class which 

Horace describes must have been! If not duly 
appreciated by his boys, he should at least have been a 
favorite of the confectioners of that day, especially if he 
were very liberal in dispensing his bon-bons. It would be 
difficult, Horace notwithstanding, to convince the boys of 
a generation ago that something else was not dispensed 
besides bon-bons; and that the arduous thorny paths of 
learning were made so flowery and enticing, and that tardy 
strugglers were not impelled by other means to drink the 
Pierian spring or climb Parnassus’ heights. No, no, we can 
hardly believe one of these “ good-natured” schoolmasters 
a representative of the craft in those times; he must have 
been an exceptional type, delicately sensitive to and keenly 
sympathizing with the woes and bewilderment of school- 
boys; or, perhaps, he had at one time waged fierce warfare 
with the subjects of his scholastic realm, and having got the 
worst of the battle, was compelled to pay a sort of tribute 
for a suspension of hostilities.. 

His own schoolmaster could not have been of the class 
alluded to in this passage; for we have Orbilius Pupillus 
made infamous to all time by the stimging remembrance 
Horace had of him as a teacher; and he alludes to him on 
account of his flogging propensities by the title of plagosum 
(fond of flogging) in his Epistle to Augustus. 

We have in this wonderful age of metamorphosis and prog- 
ress changed a good deal, and the pedagogical type has no 
less escaped the transforming influence of the age ; so what- 
ever characteristic delineation we give, must be drawn ina 
great degree from the traditionary accounts handed down 
by previous generations, when pedagogues were installed 
to rule in dominant dignity and undisputed sway in their 
learned domain, with something like the Divine right of 
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kings, and when there was no possibility of relinquishing 
their high office for mere showy worldly allurements. The 
supporters of Darwin’s theories may here find another 
example of “The Transformation of Species ;”’ and the 
youth of a succeeding age, when the terrible despot of the 
‘ ferule, with all his awful surroundings, is put before them, 
may look with something of the same awe and incredulity 
as we ourselves do when those terrible reptiles and ferocious 
monsters of former geological periods are placed before us 
in their repulsive outlines. Still there are certain traits, or 
as the French would say, hadbitudes of the type that cannot 
wholly be eradicated ; indeed they must, in spite of indi- 
vidual temperament and circumstances, cling to it, as they 
constitute its very raison da’ctre, and are inseparable from 
any lengthened discharge of its functions. | 

Mankind, justly or unjustly, have pretty generally agreed 
on attributing certain superficial foibles to the pedagogical 
class as invariably associated with it, and infallibly distin- 
guishing it from every other. It has been plausibly insinu- 
ated in defence of a useful but much maligned class, that 
there is here a little gratuitous spite; and that in this man- 
ner the blockheads of former days, who as urchins were 
birched and battered to expedite their loitering steps, have 
taken this mean way to revenge themselves on their tor- 
menters by belittling them and holding them up to the 
contempt of the world. 

Somehow or other, we generally meet an apologizing or 
indulgent manner towards the class. It is taken for granted 
that there are certain shortcomings always accompanying a 
teaching career, such as are necessarily contracted from its 
demands and pursuits; and therefore we have fixed on a 
certain standard to measure the pedagogue as a class, and 
writers have remarkably agreed upon certain salient out- 
lines of this standard. We observe frequent allusions in 
kindly extenuation of the poor man’s infirmities, and some- 
times his severity is kindly excused as in the following : 


“ Or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault.” 


It is remarkable how intimately the idea of punishment 
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has been associated with teaching from all time; and 
scarcely ever do we find an allusion to a pedagogue without 
at the same time a reference to his flogging propensities. 
It would seem that mankind, when everything else of the 
teacher’s influence was forgotten, have only remembered 
the pains connected with his office. If there should be set 
up in some Museum of Curiosities a picture of a pedagogue 
of a former epoch, to which we could point the pampered 
delicately trained youth of the present day, and remind 
them how much they are indebted to the refined benevolent 
spirit of the age for their deliverance from a monstrum 
horrendum that inflicted such untold-of woes on the youth of 
former times, it might be in the following style: 

In his noisy mansion seated on a pedestal he should be 
enthroned as monarch of all he surveys; his brow wearing 
a reprimanding menace to juvenile antics and puerile pecca- 
dilloes, or scowling on scholastic shortcomings; his face 
betokening the condescending compassion of profound 
knowledge for untutored ignorance; in his hand a large 
broad ruler, the emblem of his power, the woful instrument 
of executive justice, and the signal of terror to all within his 
jurisdiction ; while a little way off would be seen a yelping 
urchin, who had his tricks just terminated or his efforts 
stimulated by its application. 


* And so he sits, amidst the little pack, 
That look for shady or for sunny noon, 
‘Within his visage like an almanack— 
His quiet smile foretelling gracious boon: 
But when his mouth droops down, like rainy moon, 
With horrid chill each little heart unwarms, 
Knowing that infant show’rs will follow soon, 
And with forebodings of near wrath and storms 
They sit, like timid hares, all trembling on their forms.” 


An old writer pleasantly refers to the liberality of stripes 
in his time: 


“ From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 
To learn straightways, the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had. 

















The Pedagogue in Literature. 


«“ For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass thus beat I was: 
See, Udal, see, the mercy of thee 
To me poor lad.” 





Not every one preserved such a kind and appreciative 
remembrance of the benefits of the rod as did Hood, who 
thus alludes to the birching habits of his days: 


« Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Would mark those hours again, 
I'd kiss the rod and be resigned 
Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane.” 


In the description of this class by writers, there is one 
trait which they all set forth prominently: it is the osten- 
tatious display they are addicted to make of their know- 
ledge, and their parade of Latin phrases and quotations, as 
well as a verbose formal manner of speaking ; and here we 
may note a very interesting etymological fact, namely, that 
in consequence of this disposition, the word fedant, which 
Shakespeare uses as a synonymous term for schoolmaster, 
came in the course of time to be applied to any one who 
vainly and ostentatiously displays his learning. 

The character of Holofernes in “Love’s Labor Lost” 
shows out this trait in a masterly manner. There we 
observe how on every matter, in every way, the pedant or 
schoolmaster makes use of his Latin; and whatever knowl- 
edge besides he possesses, he parades, on all possible 
occasions. So noticeable was this parade and ostentation, 
that Moth observes to Costard: “They have been at a great 
feast of languages, and stolen the scraps ;” to which Costard 
replies: “O! they have lived long on the alms-basket of 
words. I marvel thy master hath not eaten thee for a 
word.” 

Admirably does Sir Walter Scott indicate this trait in his 
“ Dominie Sampson.” He shows him too as given to tire- 
some verbosity, and a constant use of Latin quotations, with 
the same stilted, formal mode of speaking. We cannot help 
observing how exact in this respect is the resemblance 
between the two characters. Holofernes is represented to 
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us aS possessing more vivacity and humor with a rollicking 
joviality. Goldsmith, too, has not failed to point out this 
same liability to high-sounding words in his description of 
the “ Village Schoolmaster ”— 


«“ While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around— 
And still they wondered, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


Quaint Thomas Fuller alludes to this pedantry in this man- 
ner: “ Out of school he is no whit pedantical in carriage or 
discourse ; contenting himself to be rich in Latin, though he 
doth not jingle with it in every company in which he . 
comes.” 

With the personal appearance and peculiarities of the 
schoolmaster writers have generally made much merriment, 
and in this respect the craft has been more severely carica- 
tured. To many, a full-formed, corpulent, well-dressed 
pedagogue would be almost a phenomenon. The typical 
one must have a gaunt, spare form, thread-bare but neat 
garments, not cut in any modern style, or worn after any 
modern fashion; a figure of a rugged type, somewhat 
angular of course, and rather long, having an exact counter- 
part between the mental and moral organization and the 
external development. Washington Irving, in his “ Ichabod 
Crane,” has exactly given us in his inimitable style the 
lineaments of such a personage, and in one sentence, which 
we quote, we have him admirably portrayed: “ To see him 


' striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day with his 
clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might have 


mistaken him for the genius of famine descending upon the 
earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a corn-field.” But 
Scott, in his *‘ Dominie Sampson,” has most especially and 
happily delineated this physical peculiarity of the peda- 
gogue. Were it not that we are well aware of the poor 
man’s innate goodness of soul, and real worth, we would be 
disposed to treat him as an exceedingly unlovable, if not 
repulsive, person, from the grotesque and almost hideous 
spectacle he presents to us in his outward appearance. 
Who cannot read without laughing heartily at his utter 
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indifference to his personal appearance, and contempt for 
the world’s gay adornment, at the ruse which was practised 
on him when McLorin surreptitiously took away his time- 
honored, thread-bare, patched garments, and substituted, 
piece by piece, a new set, without the good old man being 
aware of it? Life was too solemn a thing with him to 
admit of thoughtless amusements; none but “serious” 
conversation was allowable, and a hearty laugh was the 
expression of a spirit ripe for the destination of unforgiven 
sinners. 

Society has been reproached for its neglect and want of 
appreciation for a calling that properly discharged has an 
incalculable effect on its welfare; and it has been well 
observed, that there we find a most stable and advanced 
state where the teaching class are held in due esteem and 
importance, and their labors adequately rewarded. We are 
progressing in this respect. It is now no longer believed 
that a person who is absolutely worthless elsewhere will, if 
he have a modicum of learning, do very well for a teacher. 
We have been convinced that in this there is special train- 
ing, special adaptability, and general culture required ; and 
that it is not as it was represented by Fuller two hundred 
years ago, only necessary to have a rod and ferule to set up 
as a schoolmaster. The popular impression of a teacher in 
the present time is quite different from what it was a hun- 
dred years ago, and there is no doubt if such a personage is 
ever embodied in the pages of our future standard literature, 


he will have quite different features from those we have 
noticed. 


It was not uncommon in time past to deplore the teacher’s ) 


fate, to sympathize with his uncongenial employment, to 


represent him as a sort of drudge. Crabbe gives us a 
sketch of a teacher as follows: 


“ But Leonard—yes, for Leonard’s fate I grieve, 
_ Who loathes the station he dares not leave. 
He cannot dig, he will not beg his bread ; 
All his dependence rests upon his head. 
And deeply skill’d in sciences and arts, 
On vulgar lads he wastes superior parts. 
Alas ! what grief that feeling mind sustains 
In guiding hands, and stirring torpid brains: 
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He whose proud mind from pole to pole will move, 
And view the wonders of the worlds above ; 

Who thinks and reasons strongly—hard his fate, 
Confined for ever to pen and slate.” 


The sentiments here expressed were unhappily at one 
time too general, and perhaps even now are not quite rare. 
True, in such a career there is small field to play the heroic, 
but is it without distinctions? Has it no great names to 
enshrine in its temple of fame? A profession counting an 
Ascham, an Arnold, a Mann in its ranks, can never be 
ignored. JOHN PROFFATT. 





“NOW AND THEN.” 


AM looking at the children of the present day, and ¢hink- 
ing of those of the past. Looking, I contrast them un- 
favorably, if there is any longer such a period as childhood 
or girlhood. It appears to me that te extremes have met, 
and that from the dasy, emerges the woman. These reflec- 


tions and conclusions arise from what I see, and the knowl- 
edge I possess of the children of days long past. What 
would a child (I speak now of what used to be thought a 
child,) of eight, ten, or twelve years, think, in the city of 
New York, of being dressed in plain calico or merino, un- 
trimmed, low necked and short sletves, and rising at five in 
the morning to practise an hour, in a room without fire! 
To play in the cold and snow, requiring no wrapping, nor 
taking any cold from such exercise—to study from half-past 
six to nine in the evening, and work faithfully six hours 
during the day! Can you find at this day a girl well born, 
well educated, in one of the best schools New York city 
afforded, who never, until after the age of fourteen, had 
ever attended party, concert, or circus? I knew at that old 
time, any, and the writer of this article was one of twelve 
in the same class who attended this school, and who in six 
years never lost a day nor changed a teacher. All too were 
the children of wealthy parents, but fortunately of parents 
who looked on education as of paramount importance: con- 
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sidering it wiser to develop their children’s minds by culti- 
vating head and heart, rather than inciting only rivalry in 
dress and admiration. I very much fear if the question now 
were put, “ What is the chief end of man?” the reply would 
be, that of man, to gain money by any means, and that of 
woman, to settle successfully in life. Here again is a marked 
difference. I recollect, in my school days, to have heard 
that the parent of one of my schoolmates had failed. It 
actually cast a gloom over the whole establishment, because 
he was thought to have kept back something from his credit- 
ors! How Eutopian in this day! Look at the number of 
divorces now and then. Then such things were almost un- 
known, and were thought disgraceful in the extreme. I 
grant that in some cases there was too much restraint, too 
much expected of the young, but has the excessive liberty 
now permitted improved their condition? Now that the 
parent has become the ruled instead of the ruler, are the 
children physically able to endure as those of the past were? 
Are not most girls and indeed boys, too, nervous and gene- 
rally delicate? Why, at twenty, 1 would have laughed at 
such an idea as having nerves—now it is not an affectation. 
I have seen the hands of a stout looking boy shake as he 
wrote, like that of an old man, and every day brings to my 
knowledge instances of physical inability to application as 
of yore. I saw an idle brother of mine feruled until his 
hand bled! I admit this was terribly severe, but mark the 
result. Everything else had been tried to induce him to 
study—he was physically lazy and fast becoming worthless. 
Knowing that the punishment was merited, confident that 
any appeal to his parents would be of no avail, the young- 
ster took to his books, and before attaining his twenty-first 
year was admitted to the bar, with the highest encomiums 
from the Supreme Judges; one of whom shook him warmly 
by the hand and wished him success, although an entire 
stranger to him, and while he lived he never relapsed into 
indolence, but was beloved and honored by all who knew 
him. Children of the present day have no responsibilities— 
all, even those of tender years, should be taught to know 
that they exert an influence for good or ill, and that in some 
way or other they can be useful. There is plenty of time 
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after school days are over for fashionable dissipation; and 
if children are properly reared, few will desire what is 
honorably and honestly beyond their reach. Children should 
have werm, substantial clothing, abundance and variety of 
food well prepared and served, regular hours, good bath- 
ing, regular and frequent exercise ; and then, and only then, 
ought you to expect the mental labor necessary to make 
them men and women. Their studies should never be intensi- 
fied from frivolous causes, and they should be taught that 
high mental culture is worth more than any fortune. I am 
not writing theoretically, but practically—from experience. 
Necessity, or perhaps I should more properly say misfortune, 
has compelled me to teach, and it is the difficulties in the 
way of success I daily encounter, that induces me to pen 
this article. No one has tasted more fully of life’s pleasures 
than I, yet I unhesitatingly gave them up and educated my 
own children rather than enjoy luxuries at their expense. 
I do not believe in severity—it is rarely, if ever, necessary, 
but it is utterly impossible to educate a child mentaily, 
morally or physically, if the present system is continued in, 
and the race will continue to degenerate until we shall be 
pigmies indeed. Ss. W.C. 





GREAT is Bankruptcy: the great bottomless gulf into 
which all Falsehoods, public and private, do sink, disap- 
pearing ; whither, from the first origin of them, they were 
all doomed. For Nature is true, and nota lie. No lie you 
can speak or act but it will come, after longer or shorter 
circulation, like a Bill drawn on Nature’s Reality, and be 
presented there for payment, with the answer, Wo effects. 
Pity only that it often had so long a circulation—that the 
original forger were so seldom he who bore the final smart 
of it! Lies, and the burden of evil they bring, are passed 
on; shifted from back to back, and from rank to rank; and 
so land ultimately on the dumb lowest rank, who, with spade 
and mattock, with sore heart and empty wallet, daily come 
in contact with reality, and can pass the cheat no longer. 
—Carlyle. 
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SCHOOLS OF SWITZERLAND.* 


VISIT to over a hundred schools in the different Can- 
tons has greatly enhanced my appreciation of the 
Swiss system of public instruction. The Swiss are a pro- 
gressive people, and their excellent educational system is 
both the evidence and cause of general advancement. It 
contains some features worthy of imitation.’ The schools 
are supported by the State, are free to all, well attended, 
and highly prized by the people. In the studies of geography 
and arithmetic their methods are inferior to those adopted 
in America, but in language—exercises, history, and draw- 
ing, they greatly excel. The mastery of the mother tongue 
is the first aim, while the culture of the expressive faculties 
is made very prominent. They justly regard language as 
not only the medium of thought, but the chief agent in cul- 
tivating the memory and taste. The disciplinary influence 
of the study of language is kept in view, and to talk well! is 
held to be a noble art. The daily school drills aim at this 
grand attainment. Choice selections of poetry and prose 
are committed to memory, and recited almost daily. Start- 
ing early, the memory is trained with surprising facility. I 
have been greatly pleased with the recitations of poetry by 
young pupils—long passages being given without hesitation 
or mistake. 

The fact that there are three races in Switzerland—Ger- 
man, French, and Italian—and that these three languages 
are spoken in the Federal Assembly as well as in commer- 
cial intercourse, gives a practical interest to the study of the 
modern languages. Besides “the vernacular,” the study of 
French or German is required in the schools, and is begun at 
a tender age. The faculty of language is, therefore, early 
developed. Under ten or twelve years is the memorial age 
for words and their forms. Beginning at the right age, the 
Swiss youth make most rapid and thorough progress in 
modern languages. The classics are also commenced early, 
and great proficiency is the result. In the study of any new 





* By the Hon. B. G. Norturop, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
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language the pen is ever in hand, and there is constant prac- 
tice in expressing ideas in that language. The proficiency 
of each pupil is measured by his ability to convey his 
thoughts in the new tongue. I commend this practice to 
our teachers. 

History—too much neglected in America—is here made 
a most attractive and prominent study. This land is classic, 
vestiges of Roman rule and works abound, and memorials 
of battles and sieges in later times stimulate inquiry. The 
school-building itself has often a history of itsown. I have 
inspected the College and Academy, founded by Calvin 
more than three hundred years ago, sat in the pulpit chair 
occupied by him, heard recitations and lectures in the very 
rooms where he taught, and with which are associated the 
names of John Knox, Neckar, Sismondi, Albert Gallatin, 
and a host of eminent men of Europe—for Geneva was the 
educational centre, where Protestant young men from Eng- 
land, France, and Germany were educated for nearly two 
centuries after the Reformation. Though, with one excep- 
tion, the smallest Canton in Switzerland, no place of its size, 
in modern times, has cxercised so wide-spread and happy 
an influence, both intellectual and religious. Among the 
ruling minds of the present day, Prince Bismarck is named 
as one who was educated in part here. Such memories 
awaken an historic spirit in the schools. Still more their 
monuments, walls, towers, ruins, and relics, their fountains— 
adorned with quaint emblems—their heroes and benefactors 
enshrined in storied marble, their hard won victories 
recorded in bronze, their archzeological museum and library, 
with the manuscripts of Luther, Calvin, Beza, Melancthon, 
and others, foster an interest in the past. 

The Swiss schools also excel in drawing. They under- 
stand both its practical bearing and its relation to general 
culture. Their skilled mechanics apply the art in drafting 
plans, forming decorative designs, and executing all nice 
work. They say that not the architect, builder, machinist, 
and inventor only must “draw,” but that any craftsman, 
skilled in design, makes a better workman, whatever may be 
his trade. The world now pays substantial tribute to Switz- 
erland for the exquisite taste displayed in the decorative 
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arts, in their unequalled wood carvings, their beautiful 
designs and chasings in gold and silver, their watches and 
their music-boxes ; their silks and ribbons and their patterns 
for embroidery, and for their extensive printing, and dyeing 
manufactures. In the industrial schools special instruction 
is given in ornamental drawing, moulding and designing. 
In the girls’ schools needle-work is taught to all. The 
Swiss believe in the dignity of labor, in the system of 
apprenticeship, and the thorough mastery-of some trade. 
The theory that labor is menial, and that the tools of a 
trade are badges of servility, is foreign to them. They are 
ingenious and industrious. They have learned that igno- 
rance means waste and weakness, that education is economy, 
that brains help the hands in all work, multiplying both the 
value and productive power of mere muscles. 

In this direction the Polytechnic Institute at Zurich is 
doing a noble work. It is already deservedly the pride of 
the nation, is liberally supported by the Government, and 
has a very large and able corps of professors, and 600 
students. Its celebrity has attracted many students from 
other lands. England has nothing equal to it. Indignant 
that his own country should so neglect both popular and 
technical education, J. Scott Russell says :— 


“The contrast between England and Switzerland is that England 
spends more than five times as much on pauperism and crime as she 
does on education, and Switzerland spends seven times as much on 
education as she does on pauperism and crime.” 


The recent progress of Switzerland in internal improve- 
ments, manufactures, and wealth is great. While other 
causes have helped, the most efficient agency is the marked 
improvement in popular and technical education. Railways 
thread her valleys and climb hills, and even mountains, 
where the construction is costly and difficult. The tele- 
graphic lines are relatively more numerous than in America, 
and, being a part of the postal system, the rates are low and 
uniform. 

The roads are the best in Europe, and yet without tolls. 
Even the most costly suspension bridges are free. The 
Swiss Government is the most liberal one in Europe. It is 
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of the people, and for the people. It happily iilustrates the 
national motto, “ Un pour tous, tous pour un”’—“ One for 
all, and all for one.” Such a Government can afford to 
trust the people. Hence there is a free press, free speech, 
free schools, freedom in religion, and freedom in traveling, 
no passports being required, and no examination of luggage; 
no standing army, and no gendarmes ever brandishing the 
threatening hand of power, as elsewhere in Europe. There 
is relatively far less criminality here than in England. The 
fact just stated in the Swiss Times, that in the village of 
Illgow, containing 1,230 inhabitants, not one individual 
during the last twenty-five years has been brought into 
court as prisoner, or sued for debt, can be said of few places 
of equal population in the world. 

The schools and the press have lately fraternized the 
whole nation. The several cantons were formerly isolated 
both in fact and feeling, with little intercommunication, and 
less sympathy, with distinct local customs and laws. Some 
still strongly cherish their hereditary usages. A few are 
proud of their Roman origin, and keep up their /ictors with 
“patrician”. and “plebeian” ideas. Berne (Bear) still 
retains Bruin as its heraldic emblem, and has this figure on 
its coat of arms, and its fountains—it guards many ancient 
dwellings, and sometimes stands forth, equipped with full 
panoply of shield, banner, and sword. Gigantic bears in 
granite guard the city gates, and in the wonderful clock a 
whole troop of bears perform at the striking of the hour, 
and the city maintains a menagerie of bears at the public 
expense. Geneva, in like manner, honors its emblem—the 
eagle—by keeping a flock of eagles in a series of huge cages. 
Berne, while abounding in most beautiful modern edifices, 
still maintains its unique and historic character more than 
any other Swiss city. But education, the press, railroads, 
telegraphs, and a wise central government have conciliated 
the people of these twenty-two cantons. Though separate 
in race, religion, and language, they are one in national 
sympathy and interest, proud of their history, and prouder 
still of their recent progress and present prosperity. While 
beggars are found everywhere in Europe, there is less pau- 
perism in Switzerland than in any other nation on the conti- 
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nent. With no communism, there is still a general diffusion 
of property, and almost every one is a landowner. Of the 
485,000 householders, only 20,000 possess no land. The owner- 
ship of land is an element of dignity, and conscious eleva- 
tion to the individual, and thus of strength to the nation.— 
Swiss Times. 





WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH ?—IX. 


RANK OF ASTHETIC CULTURE. 


OW we come to that remaining division of human life 
which includes the relaxations, pleasures and amuse- 
ments filling leisure hours. After considering what training 
best fits for self-preservation, for the obtainment of susten- 
ance, for the discharge of parental duties, and for the regu- 
lation of social and political conduct; we have now to 
consider what training best fits for the miscellaneous ends 
not included in these—for the enjoyments of Nature, of 
Literature, and of the Fine Arts, in all their forms. Post- 
poning them as we do to things that bear more vitally upon 
human welfare; and bringing everything, as we have, to the 
test of actual value; it will perhaps be inferred that we are 
inclined to slight these less essential things. No greater 
mistake could be made, however. We yield to none in the 
value we attach to zsthetic culture and its pleasures. With- 
out painting, sculpture, music, poetry, and the emotions 
produced by natural beauty of every kind, life would lose 
half its charm. So far from thinking that the training and 
gratification of the tastes are unimportant, we believe the 
time will come when they will occupy a much larger share 
of human life than now. When the forces of Nature have 
been fully conquered to man’s use—when the means of pro- 
duction have been brought to perfection—when labor has 
been economized to the highest degree—when education has 
been so systematized that a preparation for the more essen- 
tial activities may be made with comparative rapidity—and 
when, consequently, there is a great increase of spare time; 
_ then will the poetry, both of Art and Nature, rightly fill a 
large space in the minds of all. 
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But it is one thing to admit that zsthetic culture is in a 
high degree conducive to human happiness; and another 
thing to admit that it is a fundamental requisite to human 
happiness. Howeverimportant it may be, it must yield pre- 
cedence to those kinds of culture which bear more directly 
upon the duties of life. As before hinted, literature and the 
fine arts are made possible by those activities which make 
individual and social life possible ; and manifestly, that which 
is made possible, must be postponed to that which makes it 
possible. A florist cultivates a plant for the sake -of its 
flower ; and regards the roots and leaves as of value, chiefly 
because they are instrumental in producing the flower. 
But while, as an ultimate product, the flower is the thing to 
which everything else is subordinate, the florist very well 
knows that the root and leaves are intrinsically of greater 
importance; because on them the evolution of the flower 
depends. He bestows every care in rearing a healthy 
plant; and knows it would be folly if, in his anxiety to 
obtain the flower, he were to neglect the plant. Similarly 
in the case before us. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, poetry, &c., may be truly called the efflorescence of 
civilized life. But even supposing them to be of such 
transcendent worth as to subordinate the civilized life 
out of which they grow (which can hardly be asserted), 
it will still be admitted that the production of a healthy 
civilized life must be the first consideration; and that 
the knowledge conducing to this must occupy the highest 
place. 

And here we see most distinctly the vice of our educa- 
tional system. It neglects the plant for the sake of the 
flower. In anxiety for elegance, it forgets substance. While 
it gives no knowledge conducive to self-preservation—while 
of knowledge that facilitates gaining a livelihood it gives 
but the rudiments, and leaves the greater part to be picked 
up any how in after life—while for the discharge of parental 
functions it makes not the slightest provision—and while for 
the duties of citizenship it prepares by imparting a mass of 
facts, most of which are irrelevant, and the rest without a 
key ; it is diligent in teaching every thing that adds to refine- 
ment, polish, éclat. However fully we may admit that . 
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extensive acquaintance with modern languages is a valuable 
accomplishment, which, through reading, conversation, and 
travel, aids in giving a certain finish; it by no means follows 
that this result is rightly purchased at the cost of that vitally 
important knowledge sacrificed to it. Supposing it true that 
classical education conduces to elegance and correctness: of 
style; it cannot be said that elegance and correctness of 
style are comparable in importance to a familiarity with the 
principles that should guide the rearing of children. Grant 
that the taste may be greatly improved by reading all the 
poetry written in extinct languages; yet it is not to be in- 
ferred that such improvement of taste is equivalent in value 
to an acquaintance with the laws of health. Accomplish- 
ments, the fine arts, de//es-lettres, and all those things which, 
as we say, constitute the efflorescence of civilization, should 
be wholly subordinate to that knowledge and discipline in 
which civilization rests. As they occupy the leisure part of 


life, so should they occupy the leisure part of education HERBERT 
SPENCER. 





PSEUDO COLLEGES. 


NDER existing circumstances the right of any institu- 

tion to call itself a College cannot be questioned, 

there being no recognized authority for determining what 
ought to be indicated by that title. In consequence, there- 
fore, of the absence of any rule regulating its use, the name 
has been applied so indiscriminately, that it no longer 
has any specific or distinctive meaning. ‘ Smith’s College” 
may be either an institution of the same grade as Yale and 
Harvard, or an establishment where first-class accountants 
and telegraph-operators are manufactured in the shortest 
possible time: its exact nature can be ascertained only by 
personal observation, a reference to catalogues being best 
calculated to intensify the mystery surrounding it. This 
unsatisfactory condition of things will probably always exist, 
though there is a bare possibility, and on this we base our 
hopes that some day a change will be effected. Wise 
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legislators may take it into their heads to determine by law 
what shall constitute a College, and thus compel all institu- 
tions passing under that name, but destitute of the requisite 
qualifications to assume a title more in accordance with their 
true character. Such an act would, doubtless, be of great 
benefit to the interests of the higher education, but its 
enforcement would, in all probability, develop the weaknesses 
of many of our eminent educators—“ Presidents,” whose 
most earnest labors had been devoted to impressing on the 
minds of youthful seniors the duty of “ obedience to law,” 
as laid down in some octavo Moral Philosophy would prove 
that “he who teaches is himself not always best taught” by 
rebelling against a statute which would degrade them to the 
honorless position of “ Principals”; ‘“ Professors,” who had 
been glorying in the possession of a “chair,” would not 
hesitate to demur at a law which would transfer them to the 
simple and numerous class of “ Mr’s.”; and “students at 
Jones’ College” might be led into insurrection at finding 
themselves only “boys at the Academy.” This result, 
though devoutly to be wished, cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected. We may, therefore, look for, at least, the usual 
number of catalogues emanating from the so-called Col- 
leges, and expect to find each a sample of bombastic writing 
and a decisive proof of the printer’s skill. One of these is 
before us. We have looked at it long and earnestly ; have 
noted its blue cover (a little too blue for our fancy), and 
observed the graceful curves of its ornamental border. We 
know that the first page is printed in precisely the same 
style, and contains exactly the same words as the cover, 
though on white paper instead of blue. Though we have 
closed the pamphlet for a moment, we remember that it 
contains an engraving, very much after the customary fash- 
ion, which shows that there are three “Halls” named in 
honor of generous and munificent donors, whose spirits 
ascended upon high, look down approvingly, etc. Indeed, 
as a picture-book, the document before us is so much of 
a success, that we are inclined to think it will be of more ser- 
vice in quieting disturbances among the youthful inhabitants 
of the nursery than in attracting student§ to the Collegiate 
halls. It may also be valuable as an “architectural chart,” 
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for, judging from the engraving, the central building illus- 
trates about all the styles and orders that have been in vogue 
since the creation. And with these important observations 
we would have dismissed the catalogue from our notice and 
thought no more of “ College” had not our eye 
chanced to see the word “ Faculty,” and under it a list that 
seemed worthy of some consideration. After such a blue 
cover and so elegant a picture one would naturally expect 
to find the names of many learned gentlemen distinguished 
in the several departments of science and art. The faculty 
of “ College” would fail, we fear, to realize such ex- 
pectations, for it is neither numerous nor composed of 
many, or indeed of any men of much renown. Such as it, 
is, however, it is, doubtless, equal to the labors required’of 
it, there being an average of one Professor to five students. 
The President, a Rev., does duty as Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science; another Rev. is Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature; and a third holds the same relation 
to the tongue of the Czesars. These are all who are deemed 
worthy of positions in the faculty, though they are aided 
and their deficiencies supplemented by a lady, whose posi- 
tion is indicated by the somewhat humble title of “ Assistant 
Teacher.” In our opinion this is a misnomer which does 
her great injustice. The information in the catalogue —and 
we have no other means of knowing anything concerning 
her, is sufficient to convince us that her intellectual attain- 
ments are of the highest possible order, and that physically 
as well as mentally, she is put together in no ordinary man- 
ner. As the mathematics, natural sciences, modern lan- 
guages, and the ordinary English studies are mentioned in 
the “course of study,” but not provided for in the faculty, 
it is safe to infer that the somewhat laborious duty of im- 
parting a knowledge of them devolves upon the only remain- 
ing instructor, the accomplished and versatile “ Assistant 
Teacher.” In the English department there are sixty-two 
pupils, none of whom study Mental or Moral Science, Greek, 
or Latin. They do not, therefore, derive any advantage 
from the presence of the three worthy Professors, but are 
compelled to depend for their daily supply of mental pabu- 
lum upon the resources of the well-furnished “ Assistant 
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Teacher.” That she has held the position under these try- 
ing circumstances for more than five years: without any 
apparent signs of exhaustion, is sufficient evidence that she 
is physically a female Samson, and mentally a second Solo- 
mon. With such efficient help, the Professors are free from 
all disturbing or distracting cares, and are enabled to devote 
all their energies to the six Freshmen, four Juniors, and five 
Seniors, whose names are found on the roll of “ Col- 
lege.’ The Sophomore class has no students—why, we 
know not—unless it be that all of the “ foolishly wise” are 
included in the number of the “Faculty.” Somebody at 
our right suggests that we have made a mistake, and states 

- that itis more than probable that the Latin man teaches arith- 
metic, and that he of the Greek department takes a hand in 
at history and geography. This may be so, and for the sake 
of the over-worked Assistant, we hope it does represent the 
true state of affairs. But the catalogue, the beautiful blue- 
covered catalogue, does not warrant the belief. 

A College with fifteen students! A Faculty of three 
Professors, and an Assistant to do the work! What non- 
sense! Yet this is no infant establishment; it has lived its 
miserable life for more than fifty years, and is probably now 
at the very meridian of its glory, from which we care not 
how soon it hastens to its setting. It is but one of those 
experiments of denominational rivalry, the end and object of 
whose existence seems to be to bring discredit on the higher 
education, and to produce in the minds of many a contempt 
for college-bred men. The number of these pretentious in- 
stitutions is rapidly increasing. The latest addition is the 
o — University,’ from whose advertisement we quote: 
“ The Course of Study in this Institution is designed ¢o sre- 
pare pupils for any class in College, for the advanced study of 
artists, and for commercial business. The University, as the 
name indicates, contains the following distinct departments, 
&c.” That the “University” and all kindred institutions 
may soon be numbered with the dead, is our most earnest 
wish. They accomplish little or no good in comparison 
with the amount of labor and expense connected with their 
support, and serve in no way to benefit the cause of true and 
solid education. It will give us pleasure to chronicle the 
demise of one and all of them. 
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PUNISHMENT FOR MISCONDUCT OUT OF SCHOOL.* 


HEN the late Hon. John C. Spencer, a gentleman of 
such eminent legal ability, that he had scarcely a 
peer at the New York bar, was Superintendent of Schools 
for the State of New York, he is said to have given the fol- 
lowing opinion: The authority of the teacher to punish his 
scholars extends to acts done in the school-room or play- 
ground only; and he has no legal right to punish for im- 
proper or disorderly conduct elsewhere. (Randall’s Com 
School Sys., p. 262). But the opinion of any one man, what 
ever may be his position and learning, can not stand against 
the decision of the courts. We have preferred, therefore, to 
go back of this opinion, and look at the law for ourselves. 
Although we must confess that in the outset we expected to 
find authorities to support the opinion rather than to con- 
trovert it, now, however, after long and laborious research, 
we believe that our preconceived notions were erroneous ; 
for although the courts have rarely been called upon to con- 
sider this subject, it has, nevertheless, been before them, and 
the law upon it has been fully and clearly explained. 

A Remarkable Case—In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Lawrence county, Indiana, a teacher was tried for assault 
and battery, and found guilty under the following circum- 
stances: The evidence showed that the alleged assault and 
battery was inflicted by the defendant in the capacity of a 
school-master, on the prosecutor, a boy of some fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, as a pupil attending his school, by way 
of correction, for a violation of the rules of the school by 
the prosecutor. It also appeared that the correction was 
administered by the defendant on the prosecutor after the 
adjournment of the school in the evening, and while the lat- 
ter was on his way home, for an act committed during that 
time, and which was seen by the defendant, wh® thereupon 
administered the correction by the infliction of sundry stripes 
with an ordinary-sized rod. There was nothing conducing 
to show that the correction was other than reasonable and 





* Extracts from Walsh’s “ School Lawyer. ” 
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moderate. Thé court instructed the jury that, although the 
defendant, as a teacher, was by law vested with the dele- 
gated authority to exercise control over the prosecutor as 
his pupil during school hours, yet after the adjournment of 
his school, and after the prosecutor had left and was on his 
way home, his authority over him had terminated, and his 
act of administering correction under the circumstances was 
unauthorized by law, and they must find accordingly; but 
in fixing the defendant’s punishment, they should take into 
view all the circumstances attending the case, and especially 
the motives of the defendant in committing the act, and if 
they should find the circumstances to warrant it, they might 
fix the fine as low as one cent, and without costs. Under 
these instructions the jury were constrained to find the de- 
fendant “ guilty ;” but they fixed the fine at “ one cent, and 
without costs,” as had been suggested by the court. (State 
of Indiana v. Ariel Flinn, in Bedford Independent). Here, 
then, we find both court and jury evidently feeling them- 
selves hampered by what they supposed to be the law, but 
virtually justifying the act of the teacher, which no doubt 
was right and proper. This case has often been cited as a 
strong one against the teacher’s right to punish for misbe- 
havior on the way to and from school, but we can not so 
regard it. We think it an excellent illustration rather of 
what courts and juries will do to shield the prudent and 
conscientious teacher from harm. The only indiscreet thing 
the teacher in this case seems to have done was to inflict the 
punishment out of school. We think it would have been 
more prudent to wait until the next day, and inflict the pun- 
ishment in the school. It is always better to take time for 
reflection before an act, the propriety of which is likely to 
be at all questioned. Besides, the teacher’s jurisdiction in 
the school-room would be less likely to be disputed, and, if 
it were, he could find more and better authorities to sup- 
port him. @In fact, the authority of the teacher to punish for 
the offense may in some measure depend upon whether the 
scholar continues under the jurisdiction of the master. For, 
if the scholar, after leaving the school in the evening, com- 
mitted an offense as in this case, but never again returned to 
the school, we think that the teacher’s right to inflict pun- 
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ishment under such circumstances would be more than 
doubtful. Consequently, we would advise the punishment 
to be deferred in all cases until it can be inflicted in the 
school-room. 


In RHODE ISLAND the teacher should endeavor to exercise 
an inspection over the conduct of his scholars at all times. 
But the power to punish for offenses committed out of 
school is considered doubtful. Ina case where a boy had 
committed a theft out of school the teacher called him to 
account for it, and punished him for refusing to answer. 
The court ruled that the teacher had no right to punish him 
for refusing to confess a crime for which he might be punished 
at law. Inconnection with this decision it must be borne in 
mind that the law does not require criminals to confess their 
guilt. Consequently, any punishment for such a refusal, 
whether the crime is: committed in school or out of school, 
would probably meet with no favor in the courts. The law 
permits criminals to confess their crimes, but will not force 
them todo so. The decision in this case, then, does not 
place the Rhode Island court against the policy of punishing 
for misconduct out of school. (See Pub. School Acts of R.L, 
1857, with Rem. p. 53). The following upon this subject is 
from an excellent French treatise upon education, by J. 
Willm, Inspector of the Academy at Strasbourg, p. 176: 
“The last question which presents itself is, how far teachers 
should pay attention to the conduct of the pupils out of 
school, and especially at the time when they~resort to it or 
return home. The road leading to school is a part-of it, if 
we may so speak, as well as the play-ground. Consequently 
any disorders committed by the pupils on it ought to be sup- 
pressed by the teacher. He ought especially to watch over 
them at their play, for the sake of discipline, as well as for 
that of education in general. Their games are, as has been 
said, of serious importance to him. The conduct of the 
pupils, when under the paternal roof, and everywhere but in 
the school or the road leading to it, escapes all the means of 
discipline; but the teacher ought not to be indifferent to 
that conduct, especially in the country; he should carefully 
inquire concerning it, for the sake of moral education. For 
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the same reason, he will have to watch over his own conduct 
out of school, and avoid whatever might tend to diminish 
the respect his pupils owe to him, and which is the chief 
condition of the success of his mission.” 


MASSACHUSETTS.—“ The question is not without some 
practical difficulty, how far the School Committee and 
teachers may exercise authority over school children before 
the hour when the school begins or after the hour when it 
closes, or outside of the school-house door or yard. On the 
one hand, there is certainly some limit to the jurisdiction of 
the committee and teachers out of school hours and out of 
the school-house ; and, on the other hand, it is equally plain, 
if their jurisdiction does not commence until the minute 
for opening the school has arrived, nor until the pupil has 
passed within the door of the school-room, that all the au- 
thority left to them in regard to some of the most sacred 
objects for which our schools were instituted would be but of 
little avail. To what purpose would a teacher prohibit pro- 
fane or obscene language among his scholars, within the 
school-room and during school hours, if they could indulge 
it with impunity and to any extent of wantonness as soon as 
the hour for dismissing the school should arrive? To what 
purpose would he forbid quarreling and fighting among the 
scholars at recess, if they could engage in single combat, or 
marshal themselves into hostile parties for a general encoun- 
ter within the precincts of the school-house, within the next 
five minutes after the school-house should be closed? And 
to what purpose would he repress insolence to himself, if a 
scholar, as soon as he had passed the threshold, might shake 
his fist in his teacher’s face and challenge him to personal 
combat? These considerations would seem to show that 
there must be a portion of time, both before the school com- 
mences and after it has closed, and also a portion of space 
between the door of the school-house and that of the pater- 
nal mansion, where the jurisdiction of the parent on one side, 
and of the committee and the teachers on the other, is 
concurrent. 

“Many of the School Committees in this Commonwealth 
have acted in accordance with these views, and have framed 
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regulations for the government of the scholars, both before 
and after school hours, and while going and returning from 
the school. The same principle of necessity, by virtue of 
which this jurisdiction out of school hours and beyond 
school premises is claimed, defines its extent and affixes its 
limit. It is claimed because the great objects of discipline 
and of moral culture would be frustrated without it. When 
not essential, therefore, to the attainment of these objects, it 
should be forborne.”—(10 Report of Hon. Horace Mann). 


Oxn10.—The legal right of the teacher to punish his schol- 
ars for disorderly acts done in the school-room, or on the 
play-ground before the opening of the school, after its close, 
during morning or afternoon recess, or at noon, has been 
fully recognized by the courts of this country. But whether 
his authority to punish his scholars extends to immoral or 
disorderly conduct elsewhere, is not so fully established. 
By some it is contended that the legal right of a teacher to 
inflict corporal punishment upon a scholar in any case is 
derived from the fact that he stands in /oco parentis, and that, 
therefore, it can not be extended to acts done before this 
relation has commenced, or after it has terminated, without 
the express consent of the parent. It is further contended 
that this delegation to the teacher of the power allowed by 
law to the parent over the person of his childtdoes not take 
place till the child has reached the school premises, and 
must end when he leaves for home. On the contrary, it is 
maintained by others, that the right of a teacher to hold his 
scholars responsible for improper conduct on their way to 
and from school is fully sanctioned by usage. Under all the 
circumstances, it is believed that the most prudent course 
for a teacher to take in a case like the one presented would 
be to notify the parent of the misconduct complained of, 
and if his permission to punish the offending scholar can not 
be obtained, and the disorderly behavior be repeated, then 
to refer the matter to the Board of Education. There can 
be no doubt that boards of education possess the legal power 
to make and enforce such rules and regulations as, in their 
judgment, may be necessary for the best interests of the 
schools within their jurisdiction ; and it is their duty as well 
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as their right to codperate with the teacher in the govern- 
ment of the school, and to aid him to the extent of their 
power and influence in the enforcement of reasonable and 
proper rules and regulations, and to dismiss a scholar from 
the school, whenever he uses at school, or on his way to or 
from the same, such rude, vulgar, or profane language, and 
exhibits such a degree of moral depravity generally, as to 
render his association with other scholars dangerous to the 
latter, or whenever he manifests such violent insubordina- 
tion as to render the maintenance of discipline and order in 
the school impracticable or extremely difficult. It is also 
the duty as well as the legal right of the local directors to 
see that the general character, usefulness, and prosperity of 
the school are not impaired by allowing those to remain in 
it whose whole influence, conduct, and bad character have 
forfeited all claim to the enjoyment of its privileges. (H.H. 
Barney, Commissioner of Com. Schools, 1855). 

We would remark here, that the teacher, in legal effect, 
does stand in /oco parentis ; but he is clothed with his author- 
ity by law and not by any particular parent or parents. This 
is evident from the fact that the teacher has precisely the 
same authority over his scholar whether the parents be living 
or not. The child, by entering the school, is at once under 
the jurisdiction of the teacher, and the only difficulty the 
law has upor@the point is to determine definitely just where 
that jurisdiction ought in justice to all parties to terminate. 
There is no necessity for any delegated authority from the 
parent; the law implies that, and even grants it, whether 
the parent consents or not. The only way for the parent to 
limit the legal jurisdiction of the teacher is to take his child 
out of school. The Board of Education, however, being 
clothed with sufficient power by law, may define the juris- 
diction of the teacher, and, unless they transcend their 
power, he must submit to their ruling. There is no privity 
of contract between the parents of pupils to be sent to 
school and the schoolmaster. The latter is employed and 
paid by the town, and to them only is he responsible on his 
contract. (23 Peck. 224; 14 Barb. 225; 38 Maine, 376). 


(To be Continued.) 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES FOR THE COUNTRY.* 


N many parts of New England, and in several other of 
the northern States, a popular form of a school-house is 
that of a building with a side to the 
street, with a smaller building used 
for a wood-house, extending along in 
a line with the main building directly 
upon the street. Usually, the en- 
trance is through an open doorway 
into the wood-house, and thence 

directly into the school-room. 
The advantages of the plan are 
- cheapness of structure and conveni- 
ence of access to the fuel. In regions 
where the storms of winter are severe and the snows are 
deep, the situation of the building directly upon the road- 
side, with but a single entrance to both the wood-house and 
the school-room, favors economy in the removing of snow 
and in the construction of paths. The wood-house also 
affords protection to the entrance of the school-room, and 

may be considered as an apology for an entry-way. 

But this arrangement is faulty in several particulars. The 
long, continuous roofs, or one gable falling beneath another, 
gives to it an unsightly appearance, and there is no visible 
outside door to the main building. There is but one entrance 














* ¥rom Johonnot’s Complete Work on “ School-houses.”” 
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for the two sexes, and no lobby for hats and outer garments. 
In the elevation given, an effort has been made to preserve 
the main features of this plan, but to so modify it in details 
as to correct some of the most obvious faults. At best, 
however, this can only be done partially, as some of the most 
serious faults are essential parts of the plan. 
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In the plan given, page 37, the wood-house is entirely in- 
closed, and a front-door is constructed for a main entrance 
into the school-room, and a side-door for the admission of 
wood. A partition has been made to extend through the 
wood-house, cutting off the front part for an entry-way and 
a lobby for hats and cloaks. Inthe school-room a space has 
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been left for a fire-place ; but in case a stove is used it should 
be placed in the front corner farthest from the door. The 
wall in front then may be used as a black-board. 

The size of the building is immaterial, as the same general 
plan may be made to accommodate from twenty to one hun- 
dred pupils. For all but very small districts, the houses 
having two entrances are much to be preferred. 
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ELEVATION No. 1.—This is a very plain elevation of a 
wood structure furnished with clap-boards. The arrange- 
ment of the wood-house, narrower and lower than the main 
building, and the construction of the doors, give to the build- 
ing an idea of proportion, and make it a great improvement 
upon the open wood-house style. 
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The windows in the main building are grouped together 
for the triple purpose of economy in construction, finer archi- 
tural appearance, and a better disposition of light. The 
separate windows, however, can be used if preferred. The 
large ornamental chimney is a feature which gives character 
to the whole structure, and which ought not to be omitted. 
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Its large size is for the purpose of affording room for both 
smoke and ventilating flues. 

ELEVATION No. 2.—The principal difference between this 
and No. 1 is that the roof of the main building is turned: in 
the opposite direction, and is at right angles with the roof 
of the wood-house instead of parallel with it. Architectu- 
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rally, this is a better arrangement, as one gable ought not to 
come directly beneath another. Inthe picture this building 
is finished with battens; but clap-boards may be used if pre- 
ferred. Incase battens are used, the boards should all be 
narrow, not exceeding eight inches in width, and the battens 
only wide enough to cover the joint, and they should always 
be nailed through the middle. 

ELEVATION NO. 3.—Inessential features it is like No. 2. The 
roof is of the same general description, but less steep. The 
cornices of the two buildings are upon the same’ level, and 
an ornamental cornice extends across the gables. The win- 
dows are represented as separate, but they may be grouped 
asin rand 2. The finish of the design is in brick, though 
either brick or wood may be used for either of the elevations. 
This design is specially adapted to a level country, where 
it is in harmony with the scenery. 





TOBACCO—BY A SMALL BOY. 


OBACCO grows something like cabbages, but I never 
saw none of it boiled, although I have eaten boiled 
cabbage and vinegar on it, and I have heard men say that 
cigars that was given to them on election day for nothing, 
was cabbage leaves. Tobacco stores are mostly kept by 
wooden Injuns, who stand at the door and try to fool little 
boys by offering them a bunch of cigars, which is glued into 
the Injun’s hands and is made of wood also. Hogs do not 
like tobacco; neither do I. I tried to smoke a cigar once, 
and it made me feel like Epsom salts. Tobacco was invented 
by a man named Walter Raleigh. When the people first saw 
him smoking they thought he was a steamboat, and as they 
had never seen a steamboat, they were frightened. My sister 
Nancy isa girl. I don’t know whether she likes tobacco or 
not. There isa young man named Leroy who comes to see 
her. He was standing on the steps one night, and had a cigar 
in his mouth, and he said he didn’t know as she would like it, 
and she said, “ Leroy, the perfume is agreeable.” But when 
my big brother Tom lighted his pipe, Nancy said, “ Get out 
of the house, you horrid creature, the smell of tobacco makes 
me sick.” 
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THE SONS OF PESTALOZZI. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


CHAPTER XV1.—Continued. 


Wiilfing and his wife tried to relieve their hearts while 
they were anxiously watching the heavy and feverish breath- 
ing of their sleeping guest. For his sake they had most 
unjustly suffered, and even now the world looked upon them 
with suspicion. But no complaint escaped their lips, they 
seemed to have acquiesced in their fate, attributing it to 
unflinching gratitude for their benefactors. Even their chil- 
dren had accustomed themselves to share in the disgrace of 
their parents. But their filial devotion was not diminished 
thereby, though they had felt compelled to utilize their 
talents in foreign countries. 

After a long silence the clock struck twelve. ‘“ Do not 
harbor any wicked thoughts,” said Mrs. Wiilfing to her hus- 
band. Wiilfing, shaking his head, looked at her with widely 
opened eyes. “ The Lord will turn everything for the best,” 
she added. “But, as you said,” replied Wiilfing, “ The last 
shall be worse than the first!” At these words, the servant 
who was to relieve Mrs. Wiilfing in watching at Waldner’s 
bedside, entered the room. 

% + * % % * * % 

When Nesselborn reached home, he found a note from Dr. 
Staudner, who requested him to send his daughters Levana 
and Adelgunde, in full dress, to his house before 8 o’clock 
the next morning. He added that he would, perhaps, be 
able to conjure the tempest. Neither Nesselborn nor his 
wife could understand Staudner’s purpose. But Mrs. Nes- 
selborn comprehending, at least, that her daughters must 
appear in full dress, went to select their most suitable dresses 
and trimmings. 

Early next morning Prince Porphyrogenitus received a 
call from one of his friends of the Russian embassy, to 
whose care he had temporarily assigned his sons. By him 
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he was informed of all that occurred between his sons and 
Theodore Waldner. He heard that the young princes had 
dangerously wounded the latter, and had then betaken 
themselves to hurried flight on their hired horses. On this 
furious ride the horse of one of the princes had seriously 
injured several persons on the street, in consequence of 
which both young men had been stopped and arrested by 
the police. The old Prince, hearing this bad news, flew into 
a passion. He paced up and down his room, swearing 
and reiterating the words, “I will crush that fellow 
Nesselborn!” 

As soon as his Russian friend had left him, a servant 
handed him the card of School Councillor Bégendorf, who 
was immediately admitted. Bégendorf politely expressed 
his regret at what had occurred the day before, and after 
exchanging some remarks, shifted his conversation to the 
object that brought him there. This was, ostensibly, the 
advice which the Prince had asked of hiin as to the appoint- 
ment of a governess for his daughter Axinia. His real 
object, however, was to save, if possible, Nesselborn from 
the blow which the Prince was preparing for him. Whether 
this intention arose from any warm interest in his old uni- 
versity friend, or whether the conversation he had had with 
Staudner on the previous day had shaped his course, may 
be left undecided. But Bégendorf had another object in 
view. He fondly hoped that Staudner might become his 
son-in-law by marrying his daughter Theophania. Of late, 
however, Staudner’s partiality for Gertrude Nesselborn had 
given him great uneasiness. It was no secret that Gertrude 
was to be induced to remain in her uncle’s house, and this 
project, if carried out, seemed to be dangerous to his favorite 
plan. Gertrude herself rather wished to become the gover- 
ness of Princess Axinia, and Bégendorf thought he might, 
by advising the Prince, get rid of a dangerous rival of his 
daughter. In any case, it was necessary to conciliate Nes- 
selborn, and he thought that he might thus “ kill two birds 
with one stone.” 

Prince Dmitri’s experience with the former French gover- 
nesses of his daughters was unpleasant. His wife had abrupt- 
ly dismissed them, and insisted on a thorough, competent 
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and accomplished German governess. The Prince had good 
reasons for satisfying his wife to the best of his abilities. 

“Have you made up your mind, my dear Councillor, in 
regard to the governess ?” asked the Prince. ‘1 remember 
that there was one among the applicants whose references 
both as to character and ability were of the highest kind. 
She is, if I am not mistaken, an alumna of the Wal- 
denburg Seminary, and especially recommended by the 
Director.” 

“ But, does your Highness know the name of that lady?” 
Bégendorf handed, with this question, the testimonials to 
the Prince. 

“Parbleu!” said the Prince. ‘“ Nesselborn !—Gertrude 
Nesselborn !” 

“ A niece of our unfortunate— — 

“ Maledetto.!’ Confound him!” swore the Prince. 

“Your Highness knows that female education is my 
specialty, and the works I have published on the subject 
have unquestionably secured me the honor of being con- 
sulted by you. I had occasion to observe Gertrude Nessel- 
born on my_circuits of inspection, and I must say that I 
was struck with her uncommon excellence. She has a talent 
for teaching of the very first order, and I unhesitatingly 
would recommend her appointment. It is true, the diffi- 
culty with her uncle may make her appointment impossible ; 
for she is greatly attached to him. But might not this diffi- 
culty be adjusted? Your Highness will pardon me if I 
venture the remark, that the way your sons have treated 
one of Nesselborn’s teachers, may lead to serious conse- 
quences if rigidly investigated. This teacher is Theodore 
Waldner, a young man whose fate, some years ago, created 
the greatest excitement all over the country.” . 

“T recollect,” said the Prince, “a story like that of the 
man with the iron mask—Mais—” 

The Prince suddenly stopped, the course of his combina- 
tions having led him to Villa Wolmerode. “ Quw’ est ce que 
me revient !” he exclaimed. 

“ Let us not touch that idle talk—” 

“ Superb ! superb! Mrs. de F——; mais—continue if you 
please.” 


” 
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“That talk had no palpable foundation—no evidence 
whatever.” 

“ Of course, of course! How could this Baroness de Fer- 
nau—a lady who—” 

“Mr. Nesselborn was the first educator of this unfortu- 
nate youth. This accounts for the warm interest he takes 
in him, even if he were not a teacher in his institute. The 
public would be with him, if he should sift the matter, and 
the minister—your Highness will understand—” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” 


“T think, indeed, Nesselborn ought to receive a pretty 
severe lesson—for instance, a severe warning, and the refusal 
of his request to have the title of Professor conferred on him. 
But’ beyond that—be generous, your Highness, and let jus- 
tice be tempered with mercy!” 

At this moment another card was handed in. It was that 
of Dr. Staudner. “A physician ought never to be refused 
admittance,” said the Prince, and Staudner was ushered in 
accordingly. Bégendorf’s and Staudner’s eyes met with a 
glance of significance. In order to let Staudner see the 
object of his visit, Bégendorf said to the Prince, “I hope, 
then, you will be fair and moderate, your Highness!” With 
these words he bowed himself out of the room. 

Staudner immediately perceived Bégendorf’s drift. “Mod- 
erate?” he thought. ‘“ No, not at all!” 

When the little bald man had taken a seat opposite the 
Prince, he adjusted his blue eye-glasses, and made a pre- 
amble to introduce the subject which induced his visit. 

Nesselborn’s name was scarcely mentioned, when the Prince 
burst out in anger. But Staudner, who knew his man, engi- 
neered with greater cunning than even his friend Bégendorf. 
He acknowledged that the “aspiration” of the young Nessel- 
born ladies to the rank of princesses Porphyrogenitus was 
so ludicrous as to qualify them fora lunatic asylum. But 
he excused these “ day-dreams” with “the extreme of pas- 
sion.” “I can assure you,” he added, “ both young ladies 
are respectable! They have been admirably brought up. 
It is only their lively temper, transmitted to them from their 
mother, that gives them an appearance of coquetry of 
which their hearts know nothing.” 
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“T am glad to hear it. You are a bachelor, Doctor; why 
do you not secure one of these treasures yourself?” was the 
impertinent reply of the Prince. 

“Your Highness never had a conversation with the girls,” 
answered Staudner undaunted, and controlling any symptom 
of having taken offence. 

“ T would abuse them roundly if I should happen to meet 
them.” 

“That would be a matter of regret to every one to 
whom these lovely—— But what is the use of talking? 
Tastes wi// differ. These girls have a peculiar charm of 
their own, a quality which is as rare as interesting, a 
tendency—” 

“To accept presents, I believe!” interrupted the Prince. 
“ C'est tres commun !” 

“Not at all, your Highness. It is something very differ- 
ent. You know that species of parrots, the so-called in- 
separables? These birds cannot exist if they are separated 
from each other. The same is the case with the Nesselborn 
girls, both beautiful, with fiery eyes and Southern complex- 
ions. But their most remarkable quality is this peculiar 
attachment by which either of these girls. will completely 
forget herself in behalf of the other. There is the most 
absolute absence of all kind of jealousy or envy between 
them.” 

“Fortunately,” remarked the Prince, “ I had ¢wo sons.” 

“If your Highness,” said Staudner, “ would take your 
sons away from the city, they would soon forget that 
romance.” 

‘So I hope,” replied Prince Dmitri. I will take them to 
the military school in St. Petersburg, and since the girls, as 
you seem to imply, are not sentimentalists—” 

“Nothing of the kind, your Highness; they are already 
aware of their folly. But it will be necessary that they leave 
their father’s institute, and look out for positions as compan- 
ions or governesses in some family of high rank. For such 
a position they are eminently qualified both by thorough 
education and elegant breeding. Your Highness is going 
to engage a governess for your daughter. These girls are 
virtually one only—one soul in two bodies. Now, if you 
would try them in this capacity? I am sure—” 
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“Do you mean to jest with me, Doctor?” 

‘“‘] was never more serious in my life. You shall see the 
girls! And believe me, Nesselborn is a noble, high-toned 
gentleman. But his institution has rather got ahead of him. 
You would find an ample reward in your own conscience if, 
after teaching him an earnest lesson for his own good, you 
would lend your own hand to save the man. This can only 
be done by removing his two daughters, who must always 
be a discordant element in a boys’ institute.” 

“ Well, I shall consider the matter ; but—” 

“T must confess, your Highness, that the girls are waiting 
in the parlor, and if you have no objection—” 

“Why, I really believe I must make the acquaintance of 
your inseparables, but—” 

“ T have to call on some patients in the neighborhood. In 
about half an hour I shall call again to take the ladies 
home.” 

The result of Prince Dmitri’s interview with Levana and 
Adelgunde was quite surprising. 

Lienhard Nesselborn’s application for the title of a royal 
Professor was not granted. But beyond this nothing hap- 
pened that was humiliating to him. His institute was allowed 
to go on with all its former privileges. Even the two princes 
did not go to St. Petersburg, but returned to the institute, 
after giving a solemn pledge of good conduct. Levana and 
Adelgunde accompanied the Prince to Bucharest, and were 
introduced there as the instructresses of his daughter, the 
Princess Axinia. 

The leave they took from their mother was not quite as 
heart-rending as was anticipated. Their father had written 
some lines in their albums which showed the traces of his 
tears. Some days later young Waldner, after fully recover- 
ing from his injuries, returned to the institute. When he 
entered, the princes and their wild fellow-students were deep- 
ly engaged—or affected to be—in geometrical drawing, 
cube-roots, equations of the third degree, and the intrica- 
cies of the French participial construction. 

Gertrude was installed in the domestic management of 
the institute. She had readily yielded to the wishes of her 
uncle without showing any feeling in regard to her cousins 
obtaining the position which she herself had solicited. 
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NEW FERSEY—‘ A FOREIGN COUNTRY.” 


bees origin of the allusion to New Jersey as a foreign 
country is said to be as follows :—“ After the downfall 
of the first Napoleon his brother Joseph, who had been 
King of Spain, and his nephew, Prince Murat, sought refuge 
in this country, and brought much wealth with them. 
Joseph Bonaparte wished to build a palatial residence here, 
but did not desire to become a citizen, as he hoped to return 
to Europe. To enable him, as an alien, to hold real estate, 
required a special act of the Legislature. He tried to get 
one passed for his benefit in several States, but failed. He 
was chagrined, especially because Pennsylvania refused. 
After this he applied to the New Jersey Legislature, which 
body granted both him and Murat the privilege of pur- 
chasing land. They bought a tract at Bordentown, and 
built magnificent dwellings, and fitted them up in the most 
costly manner. Rare paintings, statuary, etc., were profuse, 
and selected with great care, and the grounds laid out with 
exquisite taste. 

Joseph Bonaparte’s residence was perhaps the finest in 
America. Thousands of people from all parts of the country 
visited him and were treated courteously. He was exceed- 
ingly liberal with his money, and gave great impetus to 
business in the little town. The Philadelphians, finding that 
he had apparently no end of money, and that he used it to 
benefit business generally, regretted when it was too late, 
that they refused to let him locate among themseives, and, 
to keep up their mortification, would always taunt Jersey- 
men with having a king—with importing the King of Spain 
to rule over them—they were called Spaniards and foreign- 
ers on this account. But these taunts harmed no one, as 
the Jerseymen lost nothing by alluring him to settle among 
them, and thus “ foreigner” jokingly applied to Jerseymen, 
has come down to us long after its origin has been forgotten, 
except by a few men of the past generation. Many years 
ago—during the reign of Louis Phillippe, we believe—both 
Bonaparte and Murat found they could safely return to 
Europe, so they sold out and returned.— Newark Courier. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS. 


S the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY enters its 
ninth year, we are led to reflect that it is no light task 
to properly conduct an Educational Magazine. It may be 
easy to publish a periodical that is intended to amuse its 
readers. It is not difficult to chronicle victories and award 
praises. But, to edify rather than entertain; to point out 
omissions and to expose errors, is quite a different work. 
To decide between the conflicting claims of authors and 
publishers is a difficult duty. To examine and report upon 
the respective merits and demerits of school books and 
school systems, seems too often to bea thankless task. And 
yet all this is the true province of the educational editor, 
besides collecting from all sources dry facts and statistics, 
and arranging them in proper order for general use. 
Modest intelligence must be encouraged, and forward igno- 
rance must be rebuked. An incessant warfare must be 
waged against quackery and charlatanism in school books, 
in school supervision, and in school teaching. 

It must be admitted that the services required of us are 
multifarious and responsible. If we have performed them, 
with even partial success, we deserve to be congratulated. 
Of course certain authors and publishers will take excep- 
tions to our rulings. Though worthy men may sometimes 
oppose our criticisms; yet we observe with pride that our 
example of candid criticism is being imitated in different 
quarters. We may see the day when the truth will, 


invariably, be told about books, especially about School 
Books. 


The press everywhere has sustained us, and appreciative 
subscribers have encouraged us to go on in our fight against 
error in education. Strong endeavors to serve a good. cause 


with fidelity may make some enemies, yet many steadfast 
friends will not be wanting. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


UREAU OF EDUCATION, WasuinctTon, D. C. 

—The Secretary of the Interior, in his Annual Report, 
refers to the work of the Commissioner of Education, 
Gen. John Eaton, Jr., as follows: “The details of the report 
will show the vast amount of work which the Commissioner 
has performed, and I take pleasure in attesting the ability, 
fidelity, and energy with which he has administered the 
affairs of his office. It has been the design of the Com- 
missioner to establish and maintain an intimate and constant 
communication with the various educational centers of the 
country; to seek and supply information; to distribute 
documents, and to pursue original investigations. In the 
course of official duties the Bureau of Education has 
received and sent about 2,000 written communications, has 
distributed about 12,000 printed documents, and has received 
many valuable accessions to its library. This sort of inter- 
change is constantly and steadily increasing, and is already 
greater than the limited clerical force of the office can 
properly attend to, thus leaving very little opportunity 
for original investigation in its many interesting direc- 
tions. Among the workings of the Bureau may be noted: 
First. The inauguration of a system of direct exchange of 
documents and information with foreign ministers of public 
instruction. Second. Visits by the Commissioner to the 
whole educational field in this country, especially in the 
South and on the Pacific Coast, for the purpose of person- 
ally acquainting himself with prominent educators, and the 
demands of the work to be done. TZhird. A great variety 
of original investigation, respecting orphanage, pauper- 
ism, crime, insanity, etc., in their relations to education. 
Fourth. The papers accompanying the report of the Com- 
missioner comprise an abstract of State and city reports for 
the whole Union; a résumé of the progress of education in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; a great number of statistical 
tables respecting public systems of States and cities, col- 
leges, professional schools, and other institutions, and 
original articles on various educational subjects by univer- 
sally acknowledged authorities.” 
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THE INDIANS are spoken of by Secretary Delano as 
having made considerable progress in the arts of civilization 
as well as in their increased efforts in behalf of the.education 
of their youth. ‘Without progress in industrial pursuits 
and in education,” says he, “we cannot hope for any lasting 
good results from the new policy, and it should, therefore, 
be the first effort of the Government to act so as to 
encourage the Indian in those directions which will induce 
him to cultivate habits of industry, and foster a desire for 
mental and moral culture. It might be well to establish a 
system of compulsory education to such an extent, at least, 
as to withhold annuities from those individuals who refuse 
or neglect to avail themselves of the educational facilities. 
This principle was adopted with the Pawnees in the third 
article of the Treaty of 1857, and with good results.” 


ALABAMA.—During the scholastic year 1871, the cost 
of administering the department of education has been 
less than that for the year 1870, by $42,535. There has been 
a corresponding increase in the number of pupils and the 
length of the school term. Whereas in 1870 the average 
number of pupils was 52,060, the number in 1871 is 107,666, 


an increase of more than one hundred per cent. The school 
term which in 1870 averaged two months and nine days, has 
increased in length of session thirty-five and a quarter 
per cent. This remarkable increase in number of pypils, 
both white and colored, and increased length of school term, 
has resulted in but small part from an increase of the school 
fund. With. but 17} per cent. increase of the tuition fund, 
we find 106 per cent. increase of pupils, and 35} per cent. 
increase of school session. The results of the year exhibit 
the fact that the school fund of Alabama in proportion to its 
amount, and the population of the State, has taught more 
children, and for a longer time, than that of any other State 
in the Union, with but two or three exceptions. 


CHEROKEE NATION.—A model Report is that ot 
the Supt. of Public Schools, Mr. S. S. Stephens, made 
to the National Council, Lewis Downing, Principal Chief. 
In the space of ten small pages, he gives a sufficient amount 
of statistical information, notes the defects in the present 
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system, and suggests the necessary improvements. In the 
sixty schools, there are enrolled 2,249 pupils, the average 
attendance being 1,297. The School Fund amounts to 
$596,141, and the fund for supporting orphans, to $219,774. 
The Supt. advocates the establishment of Graded Schools, 
and the organization of a Normal School as essential in 
elevating the condition of education. 


FOREIGN NOTES.—In Atsace and LORRAINE the 
whole machinery of the Prussian educational system has 
begun to work with wonderful activity since the t1oth of 
October, 1871. The government had to carry out a Hercu- 
lean task. In the midst of the most trying political, social 
and commercial problems, which taxed the German states- 
men to the utmost of their abilities, the Department of 
Instruction, in an incredibly short time, has been reclaimed 
from a chaos into a model of intelligent organization. There 
is one University in Strasburg, which is intended to be a 
rival of the most celebrated German universities, and nine- 
teen Colleges in Strasburg, Metz, Colmar, Forbach, Saar- 
burg, Miihlhausen, Weissenburg, etc. The Presidents of 
these colleges are, with one exception, Germans, taken 
from the literary notability of the whole country. Among 
the other teachers, about one half are native Alsatians, the 
rest are Germans of the old provinces. The numbers of 
Protgstant and Catholic teachers are about equal. Even 
Jewish teachers have obtained some appointments. In the 
common schools, which are fully organized in all districts, 
education is compulsory, and entirely taken out of the hands 
ot the clergy.—lf we compare, with these energetic steps, 
what has been done in FRANCE, where the condition of educa- 
tion is almost worse than a chaos, we find that the govern- 
ment has organized a new military school in Rouen, and 
that part of the French press has indulged in more or less 
earnest za/é about education. It is sazd that in the xext Assem- 
bly some laws concerning compulsory education will be intro- 
duced. That is about all. Russta.—The Emperor has 
sanctioned the proposal of removing the University from . 
Dorpat to Wilna, as a measure likely to effect the complete 
Russification of the Baltic provinces. To hasten the accom 
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plishment of this result, six thousand roubles have been placed 
at the disposal of the Baltic government to print official 
journals in the Russian language instead of the German.— 
SIBERIA.—Two hundred and fifty thousand roubles have 
been subscribed by Siberian capitalists for the creation of a 
University to be located at Tomsk or Irkutsk. The Czar is 
said to favor the scheme, which will probably not be delayed 
beyond this year.———CuHINA and Japan.—The Chinese 
government has sent on thirty of its young men to be edu- 
cated in the language and laws of our country, and will send 
thirty more each year. An appropriation of $1,500,000 has 
been made to meet the expenses of the next ten years. 
Japan has already done much in this direction, about five 
hundred of the more advanced pupils at the Yedo Govern- 
ment School, having been sent to America, from time to 
time, to continue their studies in this country. Each one 
has an allowance of $1,000 per annum to pay expenses.—— 
In BADEN every child receives instruction; and in W URTEM- 
BERG there is not a peasant, or a girl of the lowest class, or a 
servent in an inn who cannot read, write and count cor- 
rectly. Every child goes to school, attendance being 
obligatory.—ENGLAND.—The London 77mes thinks that the 
National Educational League must be allowed the merit of 
announcing definite aims in decided language. Its object is 
to wrest the elementary education of the country from the 
hands in which, for the most part, it is now lodged, and 
establish in its place a uniform system of State education, 
independent of‘all religious bias, unsectarian, invariable, 
compulsory, and if possible, free. 
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THE immense magnet, recently constructed by Mr. Wal- 
lace at Ansonia, for Prof. Henry Morton, of the Stevens 
Polytechnic Institution at Hoboken,’ consists of eight 
metallic spools, 214 inches in diameter by 9} inches long. 
Its total weight is about 16,000 pounds, nearly twelve times 
heavier than the celebrated magnet constructed by Prof. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. Prof 
Mayer has estimated its lifting force at fifty tons, or five 
times more powerful than that used by Profs. Faraday and 
Tyndall in their famous researches and experiments. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


E place Mr. Soule’s book of Synonymes! at the head 

of works of this kind; first, because its vocabulary is 
so full and complete, and second, because it has been pre- 
pared on a simple and time-saving plan. The author is 
favorably known to leading educators in this country, as the 
assistant editor of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, also from 
an elaborate Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling, 
got up by himself and Mr. William A. Wheeler. 

The present work shows careful research, and could not 
have been prepared without years of patient toil. The 
vocabulary is strictly alphabetical, and the inquirer is not 
referred, as in Roget, from one part of the book to another 
-for the information he is in search of. ' The synonymous 
words which he seeks are presented at a single glance. 

This work will not supply a writer with brains, but it will 
aid him very materially in presenting his thoughts. The 
typographical appearance of the book could hardly be ex- 
colled. ° 


Mr. THOMAS HUNTER has prepared a handy little volume 
entitled “Plane Geometry.” * It is intended to render the 
study of the elementary principles of Geometry more simple 
and easy of comprehension: and perhaps it may fulfill the 
intentions of its author. 


Dr. WILLIAM SMITH has prepared a new edition of Dr. 
Hallam’s “ View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages.” * The representatives of Dr. Hallam considered 
that great injustice had been done to his literary character 
by the reprint of the obsolete edition of 1816, after it had 
been superseded by the author’s own careful revision, and 
had been enriched by many supplemental notes, which added 

. one-third to the original size of the work. Hence this work, 
with several important additions by the editor, has been 
added to Harpers’ Student’s Series. 








t A Dictionary of English Synonymes, and Synonymous or Parallel Expressions, designed as a 
practical guide to aptness and variety of Phraseology, by Richard Soule. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1871. 456 pp., r2mo. 

2 3 Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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To Miss BuRDETT CouTTs, a leading member of the 
‘“‘ Ladies’ Humane Education Committee,” a very handsome 
and interesting volume has been dedicated, by F. O. Morris. 
It is entitled “ Dogs and their Doings,” ¢ and isa most ap- 


propriate presentation book for the young. It is thoroughly 
illustrated. 


“LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK,” ® 
edited by Mary E. Dewey, is an important addition to 
American Biographical Literature. The work is embellished 
with excellent portraits, and with a picture of the Sedgwick 
residence. 


Dr. CALVIN CUTTER has lately sent out a “Second Book 
on Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Human and 
Comparative.” * The book has numerous illustrations, and 
is thoroughly well made in every respect. No man has done 
more than Dr. Cutter to popularize this important study, and 
introduce it in our schools of all grades. We are glad to 
observe that he keeps alive to the subject, and improves his 
books as the times require. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


.T ECROLOGICAL.—We shall commence in our Feb- 
ruary number, as usual, the biographical notices of 
eminent educators deceased in 1871. Death has made great 
ravages in our profession and among its friends. A con- 
siderable number of College Presidents and teachers at 
home and abroad, have fallen by the way, leaving precious 
memories and illustrious examples for us to follow. 


AN opponent of the public school system insists that if 
you teach a boy to write he is much less likely to make his 
mark in after life. 


Pror. J. DORMAN STEELE will discuss next month in 


these pages the important question, “What are we going 
to do about it?” 





45 Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 6 J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 
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THE February number of the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
MONTHLY will contain a revised list of the State and Terri- 
torial School Officers of the United States. 


** MORE PENNSYLVANIA IDIOMS” will appear in our next, 
by the same writer who favored our readers, in 1870, with a 
very interesting and instructive paper on Pennsylvania 
Idioms. : 
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A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


FATHER (who has imbibed the prevailing prejudice against a liberal 
education).— I see you've been and put my son into grammar and jog- 
aphy. Now, I dcn't want to make no preacher and no sea-captain outen 
him, and these studies a’n't no use. Give him a practical business edication.” 





